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have furnished us with much more “ matter,”’ as the 
compositors say, than our paper can hold. We are 
not, however, the less grateful for these favors. If 
each subscriber to the Farmer will only send us one 
additional name, we will give him 24 pages of our 
present size, instead of 16; or 50 per cent more 
reading, without any additional expense, either for 
postage or paper. 

Western New York with its 50,000 enterprizing 
farmers ought to sustain an agricultural journal, 
second to none in America. Who will not lend a 
helping hand to extend its circulation and useful- 
ness ? 

We are happy to learn from “ Agricultor,” of 
Wyoming, that the cultivators of the soil in the 
towns of Pavilion and Covington are organizing an 
agricultural society auxiliary to the county society. 
Every town in Western New York should have an 
efficient Farmer's Club, which should assemble as 
often as once a month, at least, for the mutual in- 
struction of all its members. During two sessions 
of the Legislature, the friends of agricultural im- 
provement met regularly every week, either at the 
Capitol, or at the rooms of the State Agricultural 
Society, for the purposes of discussing the most im- 
portant questions connected with the practice or the 
science of Rural Economy. These discussions elic- 
ited a great many valuable facts from all parts of 
New York and the union; for many strangers visit 
the capitol of the empire state during the winter 
season, 

The editor, who has already spent some wecks 
among the farmers of Western New York, is happy 
to say that his lectures thus far have been very well 
attended. There is evidently a growing interest 
felt by our hard handed yeomanry to lessen the cost 
of producing grain, wool, butter, cheese, pork, and 
beef, in this section of the State. They begin to 
understand that a saving of ten cents in the expense 





of raising a bushel of wheat, is equal to adding ten 
cents to their profit on a bushel of this important 
staple. A little more thought and study, and a little 
less severe manual toil, will give them more money. 

We have received another communication from 
“ Enquirer,” in relation to Col. Randall’s sheep, &c., 
the publication of which we fear might lead to an 
unprofitable discussion, to the exclusion of matter 
more useful to our readers. 

Our correspondent at Cornwall will confer a 
favor by sending his “article on or about sheep rais- 
ing in Vermont, and how they live among the 
Green Mountains.” 





Turnips.—As the crop of hay will be very light, 
we suggest to farmers the propriety of raising a 
good crop of turnips; or at least to make the at- 
vempt. The variety called the “Red Round” will 
do well on dry land, provided the soil 1s good, and 
the season favorable. The “ White Flat Norfolk” is 
a kind well adapted to moist land. For feeding to 
stock, the “ Large Scotch Yellow” is very celebrat- 
ed among the turnip growers of England. 

The application of unleached ashes, bone dust, 
charcoal, and common salt, scattered in the drills, or 
broad cast, will be found very serviceable to turnips, 








Farmers anp Emigrants Hann Book. — The 
above is the title of a handsome duodecimo volume 
of 400 pages, from the press of D. Appleton, 200 
Rroadway, New York. It discusses with clearness, 
and an obvious knowledge of the matter in hand, the 
subjects of clearing forest lands, breaking and fenc- 
ing prairies, constructing farm-houses in new coun- 
tries, farming in general, farriery, cookery, and the 
prevention and cure of diseases. 

To all persons about to emigrate to the west, 
this book contains a fund of information of great 
practical importance, while it will be read with in- 
terest and profit by any one engaged in rural pur- 
suits. 

For sale in Rochester by S. Hamilton, 6 State 
Street, successor to D. Hoyt. Price #1.00. 


Vatuas_e Merino Suser.—We see by the Ith- 
aca Journal, that Mr. J. Speed, living in that vicini- 
ty, has clipped “from a large number of his ewes 
over five pounds per head of well washed wool. As 
an evidence of its quality, it is stated that Mr. 8. 
has been offered for his whole clip, full blood and 
grade, 40 cents per pound. His flock numbers 60; 
i half of which only are pure full blooded ani- 
mals, 
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THE EDITOR’s REPORT on AGRICULTURE 
IN THE ASSEMBLY. 

It is stated in my report that “no class in the 
community give so much severe muscular toil for 
$100, as do the common field laborers in the State 
of New York.” A reviewer in the Ithaca Chronicle 
whom I take to be a limb of the law, thus comments 
on this and other statements of a similar import : 


“Strange that a man of Dr. Lee’s science and ca- 
pacity should put forth, in a grave public document, 
statements so grossby erroneous, and so well calcu- 
lated to array one class in society in hostility to the 
other. How stands the case? The lawyer com- 
mences, say at eighteen, and spends sever years of 
his life in acquiring a profession, before he can pro- 
fessionally earn a single dollar, and during this whole 
time he must eat, drink and wear. An able bodied 
young man can earn ten dollars per month the year 
round, besides board and washing, which woul 
make it equal to fifteen dollars per month, or #180 
per year. Seven yeaars of lost time would there- 
fore be equal to $1200. Tuition fees, clothing, &c. 
would cost about $150 per year, which for seven 
yeare would be $1,050. After he is admitted he 
must have about #500 worth of books, which is a 
sinall allowance. Here then is spent in time and 
money, nearly $3000, before the lawyer is ready to 
do business, And after that, some ten years are 
spent in a precarious livelihood, in convincing com- 
munity that he has sufficient skill and capacity to be 
entrusted with their business. In this professiona! 
race, it is fair to say, that nine out of ten essential- 
ly fail of success.” 

I concede the entire truth of the whole case, as 
made out by this member of the Bar. But I demand 
a plain and satisfactory reason why it is that so many 
worthy and intelligent young men of eighteen are 
wiiling to forsake the axe, the scythe and the plow— 
throw away seven long years in the prime of life, 
and spend $3,000, with a certainty that after ten 
years of professional competition, they will stand 
nine chunces in ten to tail of success ?” 

There is an ever active, a living cause which ev- 
ery where produces this lamentable result. What 
is it? It operated with equal force to induce some 
nine hundred young men to attend, ata large ex- 
pense, the four Medical Colleges in this State, at 
their last terms ; while the profession is so crowded 
that two or three doctors can easily do all their bu- 
siness by riding one horse, in almost any town in 
the State. The Regents of the University in their 
Report state that over eleven thousand students in 
our Academies alone, are now studying the classics-- 
Greek and Latin. How little do all these liberal ap- 
propriations benefit the 500,000 field laborers, of 
whom my Report speaks as giving so much hard 
work for 100 silver dollars ! 

When the writer of this was eighteen years of 
age, the most he could get for chopping 100 cords 
of hard wood, and board himself, was #30. At a 
subsequent period of his life he has received $30 for 
amputating a limb. Now, if one that has had expe- 
rience in the art of skilful chopping, and the art of 
surgery may know auy thing of either, I assert that 
it takes about as much time and labor to learn one 
art asthe other. I question both the justice and the 
policy that compels the same person as farmer L. 
to work hard two months and chop 100 cords of wood 
for 830, while you pay him as doctor L. an equal 
gum for cutting off a leg about as easily as he could 





fell a basswood sapling. The pract cal etiect of this 
great disparity of compensation is, to make, at a ru- 
inous sacrifice of time and money, about thirty times 
as many surgeons as there are are jobs requiring 
their professional services. 

If you promise my son as high a reward for one 
day’s work as a good lawyer, as you will give him 
for ten day’s work as a good field laborer, then you 
offer him a clear bounty of 1000 per cent to go into 
a lawyer’s office in this city, rather than on to a 
farm, and sweat, and toil, and burn in the sun. If 
he can find employment only one day in ten, as an 
attorney, he will receive as much in the course of 
the year as he would by tilling the earth, and have 
nine-tenths of his time to improve his mind, and pre- 
pare himself for the highest public honors. If it be 
requisite for him to study the languages, or mathe- 
matics to qualify him for any prafessicnal pursuit, 
there are thousands of good schools, supported in 
part by a tax on the farmers, for that purpose. But 
if it be deemed advisable to give him a knowledge of 
agricultureal geology, chemistry and physiology, ac- 
cording to the recent improvements in those sci- 
ence, he must go, where other young men in this 
State have gone, to Edinburgh, Paris, or Giesen. 

It is own 23 years since Judge Buel was chairman 
of the agricultural committee in the House, and first 
began to make his great but unsuccessful efforts, to 
establish at least one Agricultural School in this 
State. Shall another whole generation pass off the 
stage before the young men who are to follow the 
noble profession of Agriculture, shall have an op- 
portunity to study its science in a truly scientific 
manner, without being compelled to leave this great 
agricultural State and go 3,500 miles to the mon- 
archial governments of Europe ? 

In his Report of 1823, Judge Buel alludes to the 
facts that Union College had received 8418,000, Ha- 
milton $116,000, and that Academies were paid mo- 
ney from the treasury in proportion to the number of 
pupils studying the dead languages. He then truly 
predicted that this forcing system of making profes- 
sional gentlemen, would result, as my legal friend 
from Ithaca says it has, in creating ten times more 
lawyers than the public good requires. Instead of 
resisting to the hour of his death the patriotic efforts 
of the lamented Buel to elevate the young farmers 
of this State---“to improve both the soil and the 
mind;”---and instead of abusing the chairman of the 
committee on agiiculture for the last two years, for 
stating a few wholesome truths, all liberal minded 
men of all pursuits shoul! lend their assistance to 
unite true science and solid learning with the Rural 
Labor of New York. 

When I stated in my Report that “common field 
laborers” as a class gave much more hard work for 
#100 than is paid by the mechanic, the merchant, 
the lawyer or the physician for a like sum, it never 
once occurred to me that any one could possibly tor- 
ture the remark into a censure, or implied reproach 
on those classes of the community. Onc reason why 
rural industry is comparatively so poorly paid, is thus 
explained in that Report : 

“The laws established by the Creator of the uni- 
verse, which govern all the changes in the form and 
properties of matter, whether in a crude mineral or 
in an organized condition, making the living tissues of 
plants and animals, are as uniform and unerring as the 
laws that regulate the rising and setting of the sun. 
By studying the operation of these laws, the prac- 
tical agriculturist is often able to effect a result in @ 
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day, which he could not accomplish in a week, while 
working against the course of nature. , 
“ On what dves the productiveners of the farmer's 
labor mainly depend? Surely not on his mere mus 
cular strength, for in that case the mechanical pow- 
er of a cart-horse will exceed five-fold in value the 
labor o; an agr culturist. It is the sound judgment, 
experience and acquired knowledge of the directing 
Mind, that impart productive value to the labor ot 
human hands. And it is mainly because the intel- 
lect em; loyed in rural pursuits is less developed than 
the mind devoted to other and more professional oc- 
cupaiions, that agricultural labor is so poorly re- 
warded. The truth is that passive intellectual fac- 
ulties are utterly valueless, They produce nothing. 
Hence, as the mind of a human being lacks science 
or knuwledge, the market value of his mere physical 
furce cepreciates in price. Without going into an 
elaborate argument, your committee appeal to the 
ten thousand improvements of the age in which we 
live, as furnishing conclusive evidence that there is no 
power on earth so productive of great and beneficent 
results as the power of highly cultivated intellect.” 


Surely, itis not the fuult of cther classes that 
the intellect devoted to agricultural pursuits is not 
so familiar with the laws of Nature, which transform 
earth, air and water into gaod bread, meat and cloth- 
ing as the writer of the above remarks could wish. 
Nor is it the fault of the 500,000 field laborers them- 
selves. Their position in society has been extreme- 
ly isolated ; their opportunities for studying the nat- 
ural sciences have been small indeed. I wish they 
were better. I have labored to make them so. 

“ But Knowledge to their eyes her ample page, 
Rich in the spoils of Time did ne'er unroll ; 
Chill Penury repress’d their noble rage, 
And froze the genial current of the soul.” 

Born, and raised with people that give twenty-six 
hard day’s work for #10 and board, I confess that all 
my sympathies are with the laboring classes. When 
a nation, in her hour of imminent peril, needs a great 
warrior or statesman, she must go to the plow to 
find aCincinnatus, or a Wasnineton. Why then 
shall we wait till abundant wealth, stolen from the 
open pocket of honest industry, shall have cursed 
the worshippers of Mammon with all the evils of 
luxury, idleness and debauchery; and shall have fill- 
ed our poor houses with paupers, our prisons with 
criminals, and made “ Anti-rentism” with the Indian 
mask off, the ruling power of the State, before we 
will remember the despised “ field laborers” who are 
held by many to be just fit to give ten hours toil for 
one? 

We all know that, as a general rule, those that 
produce most of the good things of this world, do 
not enjoy as much more of these comforts and lux- 
uries as their productive powers call into existence. 
Why is this? Clearly, to my mind, it is owing toa 
lack of knowledge how to keep, as well as how to cre- 
ate property. If all interest on money were abol- 
ished, and all rents on lands, houses and other prop- 
erty were discontinued forever, and all the products 
of human industry now in the world were equally 
divided, it would not help the difficulty at all. So 
long as laboring men would give three or five day’s 
work for one, while the natural wants of all were 
alike, and give 100 cents for 80 cents, and 80 cents 
for 60, the property of the world would rapidly con- 
centrate into a few hends. The remedy for this 
enormous evil is not in arraying one class against 
another---the poor against the rich---but in a com- 





mon and generous effort so to enlighten the popular 
mind in matters of labor, money, trade, interest and 
rent, that every human being shall have an opportu- 
nity to work to a good advantage, and if he chose so 
to do, to keep for his own comfort the whole pro- 
ceeds of his honest industry. It is vain for me to 
claim the poor privilege of robbing a day-laborer, his 
wife or his children of ten cents, which they have 
fairly produced, by any contrivance of interest or 
profit, and not concede the whole moral principle 
which forbids them the equal right to rob the rob- 
ber when a fit cpportunity shall occur for them 
in turn to take the advantage of a fellow being. We 
cannot long prosper as a State or a Republic, in evil 
doing. A just God will vindicate the rights of hu- 
manity. 

You cannot go on, and concentrate the wealth of 
the Empire State into a few hands, and not by some 
indirection rob a large majority of its people. For 
the few can not possibly produce this wealth over 
and above their annual consumption. They can not 
possibly purchase it fur they have no fair equivalent 
to give in exchange. In a community where every 
man is a sovereign, and the majority will rule just as 
it pleases, where is the safest depository of the great 
mass of the surplus carnings of three millions of in- 
dustrious people? Is it in the coffers of one-tenth 
of those that produce it, with 60 per cent. of the 
whole population living from hand to mouth, with 
all the terrors of the poor-house driving them into 
sishonesty and crime? No. The public peace and 
safety require that the property of the State shall be 
pretty equally divided among the great mass of la- 
boring men, to impart to the whole lump a conser- 
vative, law-loving feeling. Without this respect 
for law and order, the wealth of the rich is no better 
than chaff. Like all other vices and crimes, that of 
avarice overreaches itself. Instead of attacking the 
humble author of the Report in question with bitter- 
ness and den nciation, those that wish to live on the 
sweat of other men’s faces, and not by the sweat of 
their own, should have been willing to establish a 
Model Farm and an Agricultural School at the pub- 
lic expense, so as to place the science of producing ard 
of keeping property within the reach of the humblest 
day laborer in the State. If the result had been what 
the friends cf science and rural industry united, antici- 
pate from such union, similar schools could be estab- 
lished in all parts of the country wherever needed. 

At the time my Report was written, I was called 
on to vote tens of thousands from the State treasury. 
to pay citizen soldiers raised in the city of New York 
and in Albany, some two or three dotlars a day be- 
sides their expenses, to each soldier, for supprossing 
civil discord and rebellion in one or two of the oldest 
and most respectable farming counties in the State, 
The tearing down of the land-office with entire im- 
punity, in Mayville, by the farmers of Chautauque 
county, a few years since, was also fresh in my 
memory. I knew that no honest field laborer at 
present prices, can possibly support himself and fam- 
ily well, on the products of his own personal labor 
without capital, and lay up more than #70.a year, 
At this rate it would consume the entire surplus 
earnings of 300 field laborers t6 pay $7,000—-the an- 
nuat interest on $100,000. And when I called to 
mind the well known fact that the population of this 
State doubies only once in 25 years; while #100,- 
000 at 7 per cent. annual interest double in 10 years, 
and all at the expense of the little savings of labor. 
ing people, [ thought I saw the reason why both an. 
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tirenters and paupeis increase in our rural districts 
much faster than population. If the cultivators of 
the earth in England and Wales, by our system of 
giving a good deal and getting a little back, were 
able, as Mr. Colman says, to count over a million 
and a half of public paupers, I feared that like caus- 
es would produce like effects in this Empire State. 
Its direct taxes last year were $4,243,100! 

Should a representative of a whole community 
while called upon to vote $100,000 to erect a new 
state prison, wilfully close his eyes to evils of this 
magnitude, which no art can conceal, and no effron- 
tery deny? It was to check a system of levelling 
downward, which robs the many to enrich the tew, 
and thus prevent pauperism, high taxes and crime, 
that induced me to say a few words on the impor- 
tance of teaching the useful science of keeping pro- 
perty to the half million of field laborers in New York. 

t cannot be denied that this science comes home to 
the bread and meat, the coat and trowsers, the bed 
and shelter of every laboring person in the State. 

Instead of yielding my position to the storm of 
criticism with which my Report has been assailed, I 
feel bound by a sense of duty to insist on the impor- 
tance of the principle to the well-being of the com- 
munity, that the great body of American sovereigns, 
who produce the wealth of the Republic, must un- 
derstand how to keep for their own comfort and hap- 
piness, not half, nor two-thirds, but the entire pro- 
ceeds of their productive industry. Secure to every 
healthy human being through life a sum equal to the 
entire products of one intellect and one pair of hands, 
and those the very ones which God has wisely given 
him to provide for all his bodily and mental wants ; 
and that perception of right and of duty which his 
Creator has also placed in his bosom, will make him 
satisfied. Guarantee this measure of even and exact 
justice to all alike, and you may dispense with half 
your jails and prisons, half your taxes, and half your 
civil and criminal prosecutions. But if you establish 
an artificial systam of exchange that takes from the 
proceeds of A’s labor 10 per cent., and a like sum 
from the earnings of B and C, in order to give D 30 
per cent. more than his labor calls into existence, the 
sense of right which God has given to A, B and C, 
to protect their abiding wants of hunger, nakedness 
and of sleep, is outraged. It matters not to a hun- 
gry stomach---to outr: ged humanity---by what tor- 
tuous indirection you rob a person of that which 
rightfully belongs to him. Human nature, hunger 
and nakedness, by the decree of Heaven, will not, 
and cannot be satisfied. 

Man’s physical wants, his powers of reason, and 
his moral perceptions, all rise at once to vindicate 
the inalienable rights of Labor and Humanity. How 
long will it take an intelligent, Christian people to 
learn and believe that the golden rule which com- 
mands them “ to do unto others as they wish others 
to do unto them,” is no idle fiction? This duty is 
impressed by our Maker on every fibre of the human 
constitution. It is a part of that breath of the 
Divin'ty which gave to the first of our race a living 
soul. God has so organized the loathesome reptile, 
that he can live comfortably in a cage 400 days on a 
single meal. On man, with all his exalted hopes 
and sense of just accountability, he has imposed the 
abiding necessity of having 1,200 meals in 400 days! 
The serpent needs no clothing, no artificial shelter. 
God has given it no hands to work and provide these 
things, and no powers of reason to direct its con- 
structive energies aright, if it had hands, 








There is now no mystery in the operations of na- 
ture whch render it necessary for man to have one 
thousand meals in the same length of time that the 
nearly cold blooded reptile needs but one. I allude 
to this physiological fact as one among hundreds 
that might be named, all going to prove that infi- 
nite Benevolence has made the peculiar and extreme 
weakness, and destitution of the human body, the 
peculiar, and untold strength and riches, of the hu- 
man soul. If, then, our necessities are a part of our 
nature, and the mothers of our invention, why shall 
not the inventions of all civilized nations in Agricul- 
tural Science be carried home to the understanding 
of every young man in the State, who is to cultivate 
the earth for a living? Where is the crime in tell- 
ing “the 500,000 field laborers in New York,” of a 
few of the “inventions,” by the every day operations 
of which, honest, productive industry is robbed with 
impunity, to feed dishonest idleness ? 

He knows but little of human nature who sup- 
poses that a majority of the free citizens of this 
State will be centent to work hard, and fare hard, 
live miserably and die, either in, or out of 2 poor- 
house, to enrich others, 

Why is it that men, professing to be statesmen 
and republicans, are so unwilling to look at both 
sides of this great question of the rights of labor, 
and of the manifold wants of humanity? Is there 
anything so mysterious in producing property ; or 
in learning to keep and enjoy a sum equal to the 
products of one mind and one pair of hands, which 
places these sciences above the comprehension of 
common day laborers? If so many thousands can, 
and do learn to get a great deal more than either 
their mental er physical labor produces in any form, 
are we sure that those that now get a great deal 
less than they produce, can not learn to keep at 
least their own? Do not so wrong the natural 
powers of the immortal mind. Be guilty of no such 
absurdity as attempting to maintain that property— 
a thing made by intellect, directing aright the 
mechanical power of human hands—has anything 
about it above the comprehension of the author of 
its being. In nineteen cases out of twenty, our 
loss of what we have, occurs from an attempt to 
get more than our own—to give to some one 99 
cents, or a less sum, and get a dollar back. Instead 
of working and studyirg to produce all that we 
need, and to keep and enjoy a sum equal to to all 
that we produce, and wisely being content therewith, 
we gamble with our neighbors, and justly meet the 
gamblez’s fate. 








Cuarcoat.---In one or two instances where char- 
coal has been applied to winter wheat in the State of 
Ohio, at the rate of 50 bushels to the acre, it has 
evidently prevented the injury of the very severe 
drought which has nearly ruined adjoining wheat 
fields. Mr. R. H. Haywoon, of Buffalo, is the own- 
er of a large farm near Sandusky in Ohio, and has 
tried the use of pulverized charcoal with marked suc- 
cess. The crop is not yet harvested, but the bene- 
fit of the coal dust is very signal. 





Tue American Acricutturtst ALmanac.—Mr. 
A. B. ALLEN, editor of the American Agriculturist, 
has issued froin the press of Messrs. Saxon and 
Miles, 250 Broadway, N. Y., an almanac for 1846, 
which contains a large amount of agricultural infor- 
mation in addition to the calendar for the year. 
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PHOSPHATE OF LIMF. 

Prof. Haywood, ina lecture before the “ Norton 
Farmer’s Ciub,” England, estimates the weight of 
the phosphate of lime and magnesia consumed by a 
man in the course of a year, in his food, at 60 Ibs. 
Unless he add to the substance of his bones, and in- 
crease his flesh, and whole weight, of course all this 
earthy matter must escape from his system. As the 
grain which he will consume in the next twelve 
months, must contain just as much bone earth, as 
did the grain that has fed him during the past year, 
his waste of these indispensable ingredients, obvi- 
ously deprives the soil of its capability to sustain 
animal life, to the full amount of his consumption. 
The sum total of phosphorus available to plants in 
an acre of ‘land, is usually quite small. Its annual 
waste in the liquid excretions of the 2,800,000 peo- 
ple now living in this state, exceed five millions of 
dollars. Guano is the only substance found in any 
considerable quantities, which contains phosphorus, 
as well as other constituents of our daily bread, 
meat, and milk, now daily thrown away. ‘The loss 
of manure coming from our domestic animals, and 
the waste of decaying vegetables, are as five to one, 
when compared with that from the waste of all the 
materials that both feed and clothe our whole popu- 
lation. 

We ought certainly to do as much as to save all 
the bones of our domestic animals taken frum the 
soil, and put them back again in some form. In 
many countries, cows are kept up the year round, 
expressly to save all the salts contained in their 
food. Instead of dropping them down on two square 
fect, killing the grass, and robbing two square rods 
of the very things that form the grass eaten by the 
cow, they distribute these saline ingredients derived 
from the food of the animals, equally over the same 
surface from which the grass was taken. In this 
way the soil is enriched, instead of being made poor- 
er and poorer, Three good cows are kept on a plot 
of land, which, under our wasteful system of hus- 
bandry, would keep but one. Every blade of grass 
consumed by any domestic animal, contains some of 
the most val::able substances of the earth oa which 
it grew. That substance must be restored, not 
within one or two rods, or a half a mile of the place 
wherce it was taken, but in contact with the very 
root. of the plant. In some soils of extraordinary 
fertility, many succeeding crops may be removed, 
without either leaching out their salts, (as notash is 
washed out of a tub of ashes,) or carrying them off 
in the stomachs of animals, or in wagons and carts. 
But these cases are the exception to a general rule. 
and not the rule itself. So long as a bushel of 
wheat shall be worth eighty cents, the raw materi- 
als that nature requires to elaborate that amount of 
grain, must be worth at least thirty cents; and soon 
will be worth forty. A ton of pure guano will al- 
ways be worth in New York, as much as one thou- 
sand pounds of good wheat flour, to make into wheat. 


NUMB°R OF ANIMALS IN AUSTRIA. 
From the late census returns, as issued by the 
minister of commerce, in Austria, it appears to 
contain: 
Horses, occsccccccccccccscccsess 2,200,000 
Cattle, ccccccccccccccccccccccce 31,400,000 
Sheen, cccocccccccccccccccescces 9,590,000 
Pounds of wool per annum, +++++++ 5,500,000 
Swine, Serer ete eeeseeeeeeseses 5,800,000 
Goats, Pee eeeereeeeeeeeereeeeeee 1,245,000 





PRACTICAL HINTS ON HAY-MAKING. 


The season for making hay has now arrived, Ac- 
cording to the census returns of 1840, the crop of that 
year exceeded three millions of tons in this State. 
It was foolishly estimated at ten dollars a ton— 
making its aggregate value more than thirty mill- 
ions of dollars. Putting it at an average of five 
dollars a ton, our crup of hay is then worth more 
than any other harvested in New York. 

Good farmers differ in opinion as the time in point 
of maturity at which grass should be cut. Some 
commence their haying so soon as the plants are 
fairly it blossom, whether herds-grass, timothy, or 
clover; while others wait until the seed is nearly 
ripe. Something is due to the consideration how 
much work in haying one has got to perform, how 
much “help” to execute the task, and how pressing 
the harvesting of wheat, barley, oats, and other 
crops may affect the farmer’s arrangements for 
securing his hay. If one can choose his time, we 
think that all gramineous plants should be cut while 
the seed is in the milk, or just at the time when the 
seed begins to form. At that period the nutritious 
elements—those that form the starch and gluten of 
all seeds—are largely diffused through the stems 
and leaves of grasses. 

Much sound judgment needs to be exercised in 
cutting grass at the right time, in avoiding rains and 
lews, and in curing hay just enough ; or, neither too 
much, nor too little. If it were practicable, hay 
would be much better if cured in the shade, and free 
alike from the decomposing power of the heat and 
light of the direct rays of the sun. These dissipate 
much of the aromatic oil, and peculiar coloring mat- 
ter in new made, and bailly made hay. 

It is a well known fact, that butter and cheese 
made from milk drawn from cows fed on ordinary 
hay, is pale and insipid when compared with the 
richly colored and admirably flavored butter and 
cheese made from milk which is itself made from 
green, and richly scented grass. Indeed, the fact 
is well known, that some soils abounding in alkalies, 
and free from an excess of moisture, yield plants of 
21 more fragrant and oily character than others, 
which make better milk than is derived from plants 
that grow on sour, wet soils. 

Rest assured, kind reader, that the alkalies pot 
ash and soda, and the alkaline earths lime and mag- 
nesia, have much to do, not only in correcting min- 
eral acids in the soil, but they perform in the labora- 
tory of plants an important function in changing 
vegetable acids into starch, sugar, and oils.— 
These valuable substances are largely developed in 
maize. And here let me digress to say, that as the 
crop of grass is very light this season, it is not too 
late to suw a few acres to corn, for fodder, and get 
a fair yield. I should sow two bushels to the acre. 
The seed should be soaked in brine 12 hours before 
sowing. Several farmers have assured me that they 
cut last year from six to ten tons of corn stalks per 
acre, equal to the same weight of good timothy hay. 

It is better not to cut grass when there is a heavy 
dew early in the morning, if it can well be avoided. 
It requires a longer exposure after it is mown to the 
sun, than is desirable. Get your grass into winrow 
and cock as soon as it will answer; and then, by 
shaking it un light for the air to piss through the 
ean, finish the curing with as little sun as practica- 
dle. 

In curing all medicinal plants, they are dried in 
the shade. 
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In stacking, or mowing away in a barn, calculate 
for yourself how much salt your sheep, eattle, and 
horses will need while eating a ton of your hay: 
and then spread, as you unload, that quantity evenly 
over the stack or mow. The writer of this has 
cured a good deal of hay, and has often put on too 
much salt to avoid injury to a pretty green mow, 
which was not exactly hay nor grass. While you 
put on salt enough, remember that cattle don’t need 
to be scoured in cold weather with salted hay. 


REDUCTION OF TOLLS ON PLASTER. 


We have received a note from Mr. J. A. Thom- 
son, of Cayuga, asking our views as to the prob- 
able increase of agricultural preducts to be sent 
through the Erie canal, and eonsequently the in- 
crease of revenue that might be realized by a large 
reduction of tolls on plaster. 

We think the view taken of this subject by Mr. T. 
to be entirely correct. Asa writer for the press in 
the city of Buffalo, and a member of the legislature, 
we have done what we could to cail the attention of 
the public to the importance of reducing the tolls on 
the produce grown in Western New York. We 
regard the Erie canal precisely as we should a good 
public highway leading from Buffalo to Albany. It 
is gross injustice, to compel the people using this 
highway, to pay an extra toll tu raise money to be 
expended in constructing and keeping in repair pub- 
lic roads, in locations where the tax-payers have not 
a particle of interest. If the people of the Chenan- 

o valley, for instance, deserve two and a half mil- 

ions, to build them a turnpike or a canal, the money 
should be raised by a general tax on all the property 
in the state, and not hy a local tax in one section, 
for a local benefit in another section. 

We disclaim any mere sectional feeling on this 
subject, and are far from desiring to discuss, in this 
agricultural journal, the canal policy of the state. 
We trust, however, that the tolls on plaster will 
be reduced. 





Lorp Torrineton has just issued from the Lon- 
don press a small work “ on the Agriculture of Kent,” 
in which he says that for ten years he has never fail- 
ed to grow a good crop of Swede turnips “ by inva- 
riably putting charcoal in the drills with the seed.” 
He pulverizes the soil very tine before planting, and 
scatters after the seed are in the ground, and before 
they are up, a top dressing of common salt, at the 
rate of 200 lbs. per acre. Wood ashes, bone dust, 
and guano are all used in Kent for both turnip and 
wheat crops. Ashes, coal saturated with urine, and 
salt are the cheapest and most valuable fertelizers to 
be had in this country. 


ONLY FIFTY CENTS A YEAR! 


Proprietors of the Genesee Farmer-— 


You have done much to acquaint all who should 
take your paper, that the old price has been reduced 
from one dollar to fifty cents ; but I find that many 
who formerly took it when at fifty cents and discon- 
tinued it when abvanced to one dollar, have never 
found out that it is back to the old price. Let eve- 
ry one then who does know the fact, tell his neighbor 
that he can now get in your agricultural paper for 
fifty cents, what at the lowest calculation is worth 
twenty dollars a year, were we deprived of the paper. 

((7> Sound it abroad ! ONLY FirTY CENTS A YEAR. 


Jury, 1845 








For the Genesee Furmter. 
CULTURE OF PEAS._ 
Mr. Eorrorn—I wish to make a few inquiries thro’ 
the Farmer concerning field peas. They are not 
much raised here, though I think they can be to ad- 
vantage. I wish to know what kind of soil they 
want, and the time of sowing—whether they are as 
good for fatting pork as corn—how many bushels 
are an average crop from an acre, and whether they 
are a profitable crop—and their weight per bushel. 
Your obedient servant, CONRAD MILLER. 
Jackson, Luzerne Co., Pa., May 23, 1845. 
In reply to our correspondent as to the advantages 
of the pea crop, we answer: that in very many 
cases, we consider it a very valuable item in hus- 
bandry, especialiy in wheat farming, when it is not 
desirable to go extensively into the wheat crop.— 
Indian corn is a costly and laborious crop to produce; 
and when land will with a tolerable certainty pro- 
duce wheat, there is no other excuse for raising 
much corn, except to use up the time occurring be- 
tween spring sowing, haying, and harvesting, and 
the fall months not otherwise employed. It is a 
hard feeder on land, and wheat does not follow well 
after It, except it was highly manured at planting, or 
fallowed by well rotted manures, or composts after 
the corn is off; while the pea is a light feeder, and 
a most capital preparation for wheat. Fall plowed 
swards, or even spring plowed clover leys, put into 
peas early in the spring, will be gathered and off the 
land before fall wheat sowing, and leaves the soil 
loose and free from weeds, and apparently richer 
than if it had laid idle all summer in the summer 
fallow. 

One of the great advantages of the pea crop over 
their value in fattening hogs, is, they come in early, 
before corn or potatoes, and are only a trifle behind 
corn in the nutriment contained in equal quantities. 
Experiment and nice analysis show that peas contain 
more material for forming muscle or flesh than In‘lian 
corn, although corn excels in forming fat—qualifi- 
cations exactly conforming to the necessity of the 
case. Peas are also raised with one half the actual 
expense and labor that corn is, and may be profita- 
bly fed to hogs in the straw. 

The soil best adapted to peas, is a loom a little 
inclining to clay. Early sowing is important, even 
if before snow and frosts are past. Sow at the rate 
of 2to 3 bushels per acre, according to size, and 
even more if buggy. They succeed best when plow- 
ed in with a light furrow, froro four to five inches in 
depth, and harrowed down smooth for convenience 
of gathering. On good soil, the general yield is 
from 30 to 40 bushels per acre, and weight about 
50 pounds, .* 





Prorits oF Farminc.—We often hear it re- 
marked that there is no profit in farming. Well— 
if there be no pecuniary profit, there is pleasure, and 
we know of no more rational way of enjoying the 
competency, which a man may have obtained by his 
industry and enterprise. than in cultivating and em- 
bellishing the earth, improving and increasing its 
products, and thus adding to the aggregate of hu- 
man happiness. A gentleman farmer—and all farm- 
ers are orshould be gentlemen—belongs to an order 
of nobility, that is not indebted to kings or princes 
for its institution, and may, if he chooses, be ranked 
among the greatest benefactors of the human race. 





—Beston Courier. 
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For the Genesee Farmer. 
THE LATE FROSTS. 
(IN A LETTER FROM CAYUGA COUNTY.) 

The last spring has been characterized by great 
heats tolluwed by severe frosts.* No visitation o! 
this kind has been so intense and so late in the sea- 
sun, as that on the morning of the 30th, since the year 
1817: that frost (28 years ago) happened two days 
late:—wvn the fir-t morning of summer; and all the 
apples and peaches in this neighborhood, exposed to 
the sun while the rime remained on them, perished.— 
It was not ced at the time, that an orchard on the 
west side of a thick wood, retained its fruit ; and 
that a peach tree on the east shore of the Cayuga 
lake, protected by a hill from the morning sun, was 
also uniamaged. ‘These two exemptiuns from the 
general calamity were ascribed to two causes ; the 
latter to the vapo”s o! the lake, and the former to 
the exclusion of the east wind ! 

Some of the earlier frosts of the present season 
passed away with less injury, on account of the sky 
becoming overcast and the air warmer before the sun 
shone out; but the morning of the 30th had no 
clou!s. Much damage, however, was doubtless 
prevented by the springing up of a cold wind, which 
rendered the transition to a higher temperature 
more gradual. Still, notwithstanding this favorable 
occurience, all our grapes on the tieilis are ruined, 
and the vines are so stripped of their leaves, that a 
long time will be required for their recovery. None 
have escaped but such as were climbing on young 
trees, and not quite all of these. The leaves of the 
trees doubtless afforded some protection. 

Previous to this great ‘frost, the cherries had 
grown thin on the trees, declining, and withering, 
and dropping, so that some kinds lost all, and the 
more hardy sorts, not less than one-half or three- 
fourths. Many young apples and pears also strewed 
the ground. In short, where in former years there 
was abundance, we shall hardly expect more than 
enough for home consumption. 

Corn, potatoes, and every tender plant, whether 
from the hot-bed or grown in the open ground, have 
been cut down or damaged, unless well covered from 
the cold. Applied in this manner, it appears that 
woclen cloth is less efficacious than either cotton or 
linen. Paper has serve! a goo! purpose. It is wor- 
thy of rema'k, however, that when the covering was 
fastened several inches above the plants—not resting 
on them, the least damage was sustained. 

There is a more effectual way of preserving plants 
from vernal frosts, however, which was suggeste; 
by my son, who resides with me, and which we have 
practiced with complete success : Cover them with 
earth to the depth of one or tivo inches. One or two 


~ 


sweeps of the broad hoe is sufficient to cover a hill | 
| 


of corn or potatoes, a tomatoe, or an egg plant ; but 
beans, cucumbers, melons, and squashes, require 
more care, as the leayes and stems are more brittle. | 
More care with the fingers will also be necessary in | 
removine the earth from them: but the whole affair 
is a small job compared with replanting. 


D. THOMAS. 


| 
j 
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For the Genesee Farmer. 
THE CURCULIO. 


Mr. Eporrorn—tIn your last number I saw an arti- 
cle copied from the Maine Cultivator, professing to 
vive a “remedy against the curculio,” and names 
the destructive as a “ green moth.” (!!) 

[t is not a matter of wonder that every person 
does not know what a curculio is ; but it is a matter 
of wonder that constant readers of agricultural pa- 
pers, most of which have again and again described 
and treated of this insect, and given engravings sho- 
ing size, shape, &c., should not yet have “ made his 
acquaintance,” or at least have known whether he 
was a worm or bug. It is not a moth, or other 
worm, that does the mischief, as I have many times 
watched the curculio and seen him perform the pro- 
cess, and this he does with the skill of a professor of 
surgery—tirst cutting a segment of a circle, and 
then depositing the egg, after which the juice ex- 
uding froin the wound forms a “sticking plaster.” 
| am very skeptical as to the exterminating proper- 
ties of the remedy he gives, (ashes, soot, and sulphur 
sprinkled on the tree,) it cannol reach the egg ; and 
as for the curculio, he inhabits a sort of coat of mail, 
hard and resisting, and seems to care little for what 
surrounds him, p/ums excepted, 

The remedy which will prove effectual, if the gar- 
| dener does his duty, is to anticipate him, and never 
let him exist, which is done it all the punctured plums 
that fall to the ground are burned, or given to the 
hogs. 

Now, sir, one word in relation to copying the ar- 
ticle into the Farmer. I shall believe it was done 
without your supervision, as its erroneous descrip- 
tion of the curculio nust at once have satisfied you 
that the writer knew nothing of the insect of which 
he wrote. Yours, obediently, 

Rome, June 5. J. H. 

Monror Garvens, Greece, June 16. 

Mr. Eorror—I have been enjoying a sight which 
rarely occurs, At 11 o'clock, A. M., on looking in 
a direction a little to the west of north, I was sur- 
| prised to see the whole breadth of Lake Ontario 
spread out before me, together with a broad belt of 
country adjoining, appearing l'ke a large inclined 
plane descen ling quite to the water's edge. The 
| landscape view was so clear, that the lines bet ween 
| the timber and cleared land were easily traced, and 
even many single trees in cleared fields were visible. 
A vessel passing near the north shore was distinctly 
seen, and the whole appeared as within twelve or 
fifteen miles. From the time I first looked in that 
direction until the lands in Canada disappeared, was 
from twenty to thirty minutes. 

At half past twelve o’clock, the surface of the 
Lake from the position in which I saw the above 
was not visible. N. GoopseE.tu. 





No man is entitled to more than the honest pro- 








| ducts of an honest pair of hands, and no man’s intel- 


lect is bestowed upon him to overreach and beguile 
his fellow: and whosoever so uses it, violates the 
law of God and Nature, and tramples on the rights 





Greatfield, 6th month, 1845, 

* Tae warmth of summer-like mornings was suddenly absorbed 
by winds <pringing an from the north—north-easters coming un the | 
back wav through the Gul. of St. Lawrence, aud becoming a little | 
changed in their course. 


_ To keep good apples from rotting—place them 
in a dry cellar with fourteen children. 


of man. 


The Western New Yorker says that John Wilder, 
Asq., of Perry, Wyoming co., has a calf, which at 
three weeks weighed 186 pounds, and at four weeks 
old weighed 208 pound. He means to take the pre 
mium at the county Fair. Beat this who can, 
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For the Genesee Farmer. 
CATERPILLARS, LITIGATION & LAWYERS 

Mr. Epitor—I can heartily sympathize with your 
correspondent in his indignation *t the sight of or- 
chards ravaged by the caterpillar. Every farmer who 
permits it is an enemy to his own interest, as well 
as the interest of his neighborhood ; for the insect 
increases by his negligence, and another year will 
be still more abundant. As he remarks, one day’s 
work at the proper season would prevent all the 
mischief. 

I have been very successful in getting rid of these 
nasty pests; and the method I adopt is simple and 
sure. As soon 4s the nests are large enough to be 
easily distinguished, say almost the size of a lady’s 
fist, I send a man with a small ladder into the or- 
chard. with directions to go into every tree, and to 
destroy every web, He puts a heavy leather mitten 
on his right hand, , and taking the worm, web, or 
nest in his hend on the limb, squeezes it into a mess, 
thus destroying its contents at one fell swoop. If 
there are any he cannot reach, he saws off the limb 
and crushes them on the ground. The operator 
should take a cold day, or only work at them when 
the weather is cool, for then they will all be in their 
nests. It only cost fifty cents to fill an orchard of 
five acres this spring, and the work was thoroughly 
done. If it had cost ten times that sum, I should 
have thought the money well laid out. By close 
attention for a few seasons, they will be almost en- 
tirely eradicated. 

J. F. S. has good notions about litigation. If all 
the farmers thought like him, and acted upon his 
suggestions, lawyers and courts would be among 
the things that were. There are no litigated suits 
that could not have been settled without any trouble, 
if both parties had been willing to do right; or if 
they had fallen into the hands of honest lawyers. 

J. F. S. will excuse me for suggesting to him and 
all other farmers and mechanics, a very short and 
easy way to avoid litigation. Let all agree at town 
meeting to submit their difficulties to a board of re- 
formers. Let the board consist of three persons and 
choose them for the year. The law makes ample 
provisions for arbitration. Select the best men in 
town, and as there will be no party feeling to grati- 
fy, the selection will be sure to be a good one.— 
Public opinion will soon compel all who are in a 
contentious mood, to resort to this tribunal. Boards 
of trade in all large towns have their committee of 
reference, and they have been found very useful in 
preventing litigation. Farmers, of all others, should 
keep out of the law; and they should not complain 
of lawyers preying upon the hard earnings of in- 
dustrious labors, until they cease to employ them 
to ruin either themselves or their neighbors—nor 
should they complain of the increase of that profess- 
ion, as long as they continue to give them all the 
offices of honor or profit. When farmers are true 
to themselves and their noble calling, lawyers will 
become scarce. P. 


Keep pown THE Weeps.—Yes, don’t permit a 
snigle weed to grow, Remember that all spurious 
vegetation is injuriofts alike to the growing crop and 
the soil. It costs more to mature one rank pig 
weed, than it does to ripen three times its weight of 
corn or any other grain. Let the hoe be busily em- 
ployed. 


Hon. Henry L. Ellsworth, late Commissioner of 
the Patent Office, has taken up his residence at La- 
fayette, Indiana. 














For the Genesee Farmer, 
A GARDEN.—CLAY versus SAND. 


Mr. Eprror.—How often do we hear a man say, 
“‘ give me sandy soil for a garden; clay is too hard 
to work, and if you mix sand with it, it only turns 
the product into a still more adhesive mortar.”— 
This assertion is true, so far as the sand and clay are 
concerned ; but if you add coarse organic matter to 
the sand, and avail yourself of the frosts of winter to 
perfect the mixing, you will soon have a garden, 
worth two where sand predominates ; Indian corn 
never suffers from drought on a soil thus prepared, 
It is with surprise I hear men of experience in gar- 
dening, denounce nature’s choicest calcareous clays, 
as fit only for a subsoil, to keep the salts of a manured 
sandy surface from sinking. But a better experience 
proves that an alluminous soil, kept loose by fall 
plowing, long manure, &c., is much better than 
even a sandy surface with a clay subsoil; and it is as 
easily tilled, if its mechanical structure is attended 
to in season. 

Go over an acre of growing Indian corn, planted 
in a greasy, calcareous clay, ameliorated by fall or 
winter plowing, long manure chip dung, an1 old 
sward; the soil between the rows will put you in 
mind of the soil in the woods; your feet sink into 
the mellow compost, whose very fatness would be 
oppressive to the senses," were it not expending it- 
self beautifully in the growing crop. Then go over 
an acre of corn planted on a sandy soil, which has 
been even well manured; already the external evi- 
dence of animal manure in the soil is extinct before 
the crop is half grown; ‘tis true that the sand beats 
the clay the first two weeks of the corn’s growth, 
but now the odds is two to one in favor of the clay. 

Allumina has a great affinity for, and power to re- 
tain the atmospheric gasses, which it gives off only 
as required for food to the growing plants. Sand, 
on the other hand, needs all the quickening alkilies, 
mineral and vegetable, to render it soluble. Its 
constant cry is, give, give. Ss. W. 

Goop Inrivence cr Birps.—Birds that come 
around our houses should be protected. Their in- 
fluence is good on us and our children. Their 
hymns go up when we are silent ; they never forget 
the song of praise and thanksgiving. It is well for 
us to listen to them, and be humanized by the kind- 
ly lessons they teach us. Let us not grudge them 
the little they take from us, but spare them for the 
sake of those we love best. The child who has 
watched for the coming of the birds, and has heard 
the notes of the robin near his chamber window, will 
feel their influence in after life as a holy remembered 
thing. No tone of music shall ever fall on his ear 
like that thrilling song in the dim twilight of early 
morning. It may strike on his memory when he 
will need it most, and the scenes and innocence of 
childhood will come to him again to bear him up.— 
Encourage this love for these things of nature, ye 
who would bring up your children in purity and 
peace. No after-teachings can give such holy feel- 
ing, and the impressions they make shall never be 
forgotten. : 

The spring has come, and the robin is back agait 
He has looked at his weather-beaten nest on the 
apple tree, and finding that a few repairs will make 
it good, is now pouring out his song to his 0 
friends ; and, alth ugh he took rather more than his 
fair share of our cherie, he feels that we are glad t0 
see him, and were satisfied to take our pay in sing- 


ing. 
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For the Genesee Farmer. 


DEVON CATTLE. 


Mr Eprror—Having repeatedly been requested 
to give my opinion of the Devon Cattle, and from 
what stock those originated which I introduced into 
tne country, I take the privilege of doing so, thro’ 
the medium of your useful journal. But I feel a 
great reluctance in performing the task, knowing 
that there is a general distrust among the agricultu- 
ral community, of all statements that are made thro 
the agricultural journals, relative to any improve- 
ment in animals or seeds; and particularly, if the 
person making them have any to dispose of; it is then 
believed to be selfish puffing, in hopes to profit by it. 
Whether the experience of the past has been the 
cause of this general want of confidence in each 
other or not, itis innch to be regretted, for it de- 
stroys the foundation of all agricultural improve- 
ments, and very much prevents the usefulness of 
the journals. 

We are liable to what is called prejudice. We 
have our favoritisms and our aversions, and frequent- 
ly without being able to give the reasons, even to 
ourselves; and when any one expresses an opinion, 
it may be expected that it will receive a coloring 
from his feelings; and no one has a right to condemn 
because he does not receive the same impressions. 
But when any one states facts predicated on experi- 
ence, it is expected that they can be realized by all 
who are equally accurate and persevering. But 
facts may be correctly stated, and at the same time 
be guilty of great deception. For instance, a far- 
mer has six cows of a particular breed; one of them 
being a great milker, two of them only middling, 
and the other three very poor ones. If, in answer 
to an inquiry relative to the milking properties of 
his cows, he should give a statement of the quanti- 
ty that the great milker gave, and make no mention 
of the others, he would convey the idea, that, as a 
breed, they were extraordinary milkers. when they 
were the very reverse. He does not tell a falsehood. 
vet he is guilty of gross deception. Or providing, 
that by extraordinary feeding and care, he increases 
his animals to a large size at an early age, but not 
stating the fact that they had received extraordinary 
feeding and care, the viewer takes it for granted 
that it was the general characteristics of the breed, 
is deceived, by the other's not giving the necessary 
explanation. 

The Devons are a very distinct breed of neat cat- 
tle, possessing several characteristics peculiar to 
themselves, of which they are very tenacious.— 
They are uniformily red, varying to a bright mahog- 
any; no white on them if pure, excepting the bush 
of the tail, and frequently a shade of white around 
the outer edge of the ears, which is more common 
with the heifers than the steers. Their white bushy 
tails are very remarkable, and are a sure test of the 
blood. When calves, the end of the tails which 
form the brush are always darker in color than 
the rest of their bodies. By the time that they are 
8 or 12 months old, they commence changing their 
color, and at 3 years old they are purely white— 
which never fails ina pure Devon, and generally 
runs with the blood to a very great extent. They 
are small in the bone, fine and clean in the limb, 
straight on the back, full in the chest, prominent 
and bright looking eyes, keen in their looks, and 
are very active; and, as Lord Somerville says, 
“ possess more of the appearance of what is termed 
blood in horses, than any other breed of neat cattle.” 








Their horns are long and fine, and yellow at the root 
when young. Skin yellow, soft, and silky to the 
hand, and hair frequently curled. Their uniform 
appearance renders them very easy to match for la- 
bor, for which none can excel them. They are ex- 
cellent travelers, docile and tractable. Their beef 
is of the very best quality, being what fleshers 
term “well mixed,” and proves remarkably well 
when dressed, and yiclds as much in proportion 
to the food they consume as any other bree:l. 

There was originally two varieties of the Devons, 
possessing different properties of excellence. The 
south Devons were heavy in the fore quarters, long 
and elevated horns, active, vigorous, and lofty in 
their carriage, but rather light behind, and their tails 
sometimes heavy. The north Devons were long and 
fine horned, but the bulls rather inclined downwards, 
head and carriage not so lofty, tho’ slimmer tails and 
much heavier in the hind quarters. ‘The two breeds 
have been crossed, and have pruduced animals uni- 
ting the valuable properties of both. 

Those which are now raised by me, Mr. Beck, of 
Sheldon, and others, who procured them from my 
stock, are across of the two breeds. The first 
which I got were the south Devons, from King, of 
Long Island; the second were the north Devons, 
from Patterson, of Baltimore, who received them as 
a present, from the celebrated Coke, of Norfolk, 
England. I crossed these two breeds, which made, 
as I think, a great improvement. 

A few years ago, Mr. Vernon, of Genesee Co, 
imported a pure, thorough bred, Devon bull. He 
was rather light in color, and had rather a tender 
and delicate appearance; but he proved an excellent 
stock-getter. He is now owned by Mr. Dibble, of 
Batavia, and is a valuable acquisition to the farmers 
in that section. Mr. Beck bred from some of his 
best cows to him, which has produced most splen- 
did animals. WILLIAM GARBUTT. 

Wueatuonp, Jnne 8, 1845. 


HARD-WORKING FARMERS, READ THIS, 

Dr. Dincan, in his speech on the Army Appropri- 
ation Bill, exposes the profligate policy of the goy- 
ernment in relation to war expenses. The major 
general receives %7,144 88 per annum in salary or 
perquisites ; equal to the income of twenty-four 
farms, capitol and labor included. A brigadier gen- 
eral receives $4,600, equal to the proceeds of fifteen 
farms, each worth $5,000, and labor included. An 
adjutant gencral receives $3,884, a sum equal to the 
proceeds of thirteen farms, worth each $5,000, and 
labor included. An inspector general receives &4,- 
133, equal to the proceeds of fourteen farms, worth 
each $5,000. and labor included. A quarter master 
general receives 3,767, cqual to the proceeds of 
twelve farms, each worth $5,000, labor included.— 
A commissary general receives $3,568, equal to the 
proceeds of twelve farms, each worth $5,000, labor 
included. A surgeon general receives $3,628, equal 
to th» proceeds of twelve farms, worth each $5,000 
and libor included. <A colonel receives $3,916, e- 
qual to the proceeds of thirteen farms; a major #2,- 
307, equal to the proceeds of eight farins; a captain 
$2,184, equal to the proceeds of seven farms, worth 
each, in all cases, $5,000, labor included. 

Now, honest farmers, do you wonder that this 
country is perpetually in danger of “foreign invasions 
and domestic insurrections,” when it is to be defend- 
ed at sucha price? Whocan wonder atthe patriotic 
reluctance of these military gentlemen to “beat 
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their swords intu plowshares and learn war no more,” 
when as good und as brave men as they, have to 
drive the plowshare to the tune of $300 a year, and 
defend the country besides? 


CHARITIES THAT SWEETEN LIFE. 

Pleasant words! Do you know, kind rea ler, how 
potent a spell lics in a pleasant word? Have you 
not often thought of its power to soothe—to charm 
—to delight, when all things else fail?) As you go 
on through the journey of life, have you not seen it 
smoothing many a ruffle brow, and calming many an 
aching bosom? Have you not noticed it in the house 
and by the way—at the fire-side and in the place of 
business? And have you not felt that pleasant words 
are among the * charities that sweeten life?” Ah! 
yes, and their influence has come over your own 
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Siste’, brother, friend—would you render life one 
suany day, would you gather aruund you those whe 
will cheer yeu in the darkest hour? Let the law oy 
kininess rule your tongue, and your words be pleas- 
ant as the “dew of Ile msn,” and “as the dew that 
descended on the mountains of Zion.” 


AGRICULTURE—SIXTY-NINE PATENTS 
GRANTED. 

The large number of patents granted for applica- 
tions peitaininy to this class, may be taken as fair 
ground for the dediction that the subiect is still 
one of great growing interest, and is, at present, 
engrossing a very large share of the inventive talent 
of our country. In the short space of one year, it 
could hardly be expected that any important revol:- 
tion, any signal discovery, or many really useful 








soul. Not long since, when you went bending to 
the earth, oppressed and weary with life’s manifold 
penedictted. dark clouds have hovered over 
you, and the blackness of darkness covered you 
—when you were realy to yield in despondency 
the pursuit of happiness, and give yourself up to un- 
mitigated gloom—when no object of life seemed de- 
sirable, and even the friendships of earth were worth- 
less in your eyes—when you would fain have passed 
the companion of your chillhood unnoticed, as you 
met him by the way—oh! can you tell how, in such 
an hour, the sound of a cheerful voice—one pleasant 
word has dispelled the gloom, and given you to the 
worl] again—a man—hopeful, trusting man. Yon 
can tell us how like an angel-whisper was the ki d 
enquiry of that companion, and how the tone of 
cheerful sympathy sent the dark clonds rolling from 
your sky, and, revealing the light of day—showing 
you that earth is not a//a wilderness, nor man a be- 
ing utterly deserted to wretchedness, 

Or, when you com? from the connting-room or 
work-shop care-worn and weary—when your brow 
has been furrowed and your thoughts perplexed— 
when troubles of the present and anxicties for the 
future have crowded every peaceful feeling from 
your heart, and when you almest dreaded to return 
to your own firesile, lest the sight of those dear 
ones there shovll increase your distress—tell us 
what has been the influence of a pleasant word at | 
sucha time. Tell us how that, ere you opened 
your door, the sound of glad voices reached your 
ear, andas vou entered, how the troubles of your 
sovl were laid at rest: and cares for the present and 
for the future, fled before the pleasant words of your 
smiling chillren and the gentle greeting of your 
wife. 

Or, when the ire of your spirit has been roused, 
and indignant feclings have reigned supreme in your 





breast—when the angry threat was just raising to| trace of erganic matter in the soil : 


your lips, or the malignant wish about to burst from 
your heart—what mighty spell caused the storm so 


inventions should be made in a pursuit claiming, 
above all others, the right of primogeniture. Ad- 
vances, nevertheless, are constantly being made in 
this branefi of industry. Every vear it is acquiring 
fresh laurels, an! a higher reputation for itself. The 
“sweat of the brow” is not now the mainspring of 
its vperations, the grand key to its success : nor the 
open field the sole theatre of experiment. The 
closet, the laboratory of the chemist, are its nurses. 
The most exalted intellects are becoming farmers, 
as it were, in the retiracy of their studies. Science, 
both chemical and physical, has become the pallad- 
ium of agriculture. Since the publication of Licbig’s 
valuable work on the chemistry of agriculture, we 
must date a new era in this science, It has, at 
least, received a fresh impulse from his labors ; and 
‘ts publication in this country, in newspaper form, 
for the low price of 25 cents, (when the ordinary 
hookstore price has been $1,50,) will aid greatly in 
disseminating knowledge, so essential to farming 
interests, The use of guano as a manure has long 
been known in remote parts of the world, and this 
substance has been employed for many years to fer- 
tilize the barren soils on the coast of Peru; but it 
does not scem to have clicited attention, other than 
48 a matter of curiosity, from the most enlightened 
agricultural portions of the world, until after the 
appearance of Liebig’s work. The announcement 
that it was only necessary to add a small quantity of 
guano toa svil which consists of nothing but sand 
and clay, to precure the richest crop of maize, was 
sufficient to awaken an interest in the farmer, and 

excite the cupidity of the merchant. No writer has 

!welt so munch on the importance of nitrogen as a 
manure, as Licbig: and it is this feature in part, 

which constitutes the grand novelty and value of 
his work. In the above quoted assertion, where 

muano is added to clay and sand, we suppose not a 

and yet, by 

the addition of a manure, cunsisting chiefly of urate, 

phosphate, carbonate, and oxalate of ammonia salts, 


suddenly to subside, and spoke the turbulent waves | all containing nitrogen, we have the richest crops of 


£0 quietly to rest? Was it the whisper of a pleas- 


maize. The husbanding of substances containing 


ant word that restored calmness to your tempest-| nitrogen, and attention to the proper methods for its 
tossed soul? Did the soft answer turn away your | fixation, will soon become objects of paramount im- 


wrath? 

Oh, learn this art yourselves, all ye who have felt 
its kintly influence from others, 
words to all around vou, and your path shall ever be 








portance with the farmer. 


Ptows.—Several important improvements have 


Speak pleasant | been made in this instrument during the past year; 
hut thev are chiefly for modes of fastening and so 


lighted by the smiles of those who welcome your] fitting the points and shares, that in case of wear or 
tal : ¢ 


comin’, and mourn your departing footstens, 


ninry, they can be easily replac’d by the farmer 


Mother, speak pleasantly, and be assured that an-| himself. It is a question, perhaps, yet to be decided, 
swering tones of joy, and dispositions formed to| whether cast iron plews are more economical to the 


constant kindness, shall be your reward, 


farmer than the plows with cast iron mould boarde 
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and wrought shares and pvints. In the latter, the 
mould board is liable to be broken, and if so, can 
hardly be replaced ; but, as the share and point 
are the parts most liable to injury, if these are 
wrought in iron, and fastened in a simple and firm 
manner, the farmer who is in the neighborhood of an 
ordinary blacksmith, or may have one upon his es- 
tablishment, can easily repair the damage, which, in 
the case of the cast iron plow, he could not do with- 
out sending to the manufacturer or the foundry for a 
new casting. This objection to the cast iron plow, 
is now, in a great measure, obviated by many deal- 
ers, who are in the practice of putting up with each 
plow, for a slight extra expense, two or more ex- 
tra points and shares. Few plows have been patent- 
ed during the past year. Several applications have 
been made for patents for the substitution of steel 
for cast or wrought iron in plows, and rejected upon 
the well-established ground that the mere substitu- 
tion of one well known material for another is not 
the subject of a patent. Several cultivators and 
combined plows for light soils, have been patented ; 
but nothing of definite value can be predicated upon 
this class of inventions. An ingenious instrument 
for digging potatoes has been the subject of a patent, 
and though it may fail to do all it professes, is cer- 
tainly an approximation to an invention very much 
needed. This operation is one of vast labor; and a 
cheap labor-saving machine, which in case of very 
large crops, shou'd leave one-tenth, or even a larger 
proportion of the crop in the ground, would be a 
welcome invention. 

A promising improvement has been made in the 
grain cradle, by making the teeth of hollow metal, 
filling them up with wood sufficiently far to insure 
strength. The teeth glide very easily through the 
grain, and are not liable to the objection of warping 
and sticking where the grain is wet, as is the case 
with wooden teeth. 

A simple and effectual instrument for gathering 
fruit from trees, has been patented, by wh‘ch the 
ladder may generally be dispensed with, and the 
trees and fruit saved from injury. 

Some important improvements have been made in 
smut machines, and in machines for huliing seeds. 

The wheat fan, or winnowing machine, has been 
of late much improved by the use of the spiral fan in 
place of the old flutter-whcel fan ; and, although 
the introduction of the spiral fan is not recent, yet 
it has during the past year been introduced under 
such modifications as to render the instrument very 
serviceable. In connection with this instrument 
also, an interesting and useful feature has been se- 
cured by patent, consisting of a mode of so operating 
the screens or selves as to give just that motion 
which is imparted to them when they are used in the 
hand. ‘ 

Beruves.—A growing interest is evident in this 
branch of agriculture, and a large number of applica- 
tions have been received. Seven of them have been 
patented, and a greater number rejected. Most of 
the alleged improvements have claimed to be reme- 
dies against the bee-moth, the pest of the apiarian. 
As bee culture increases, the bec-moth seemg to 
become more numerous and troublesome, and should 
therefore be vigorously met by vigilance and ingenu- 
ity. In this latitude, it requires every attention to 
sive the bees from this their great enemy ; and so 
formidable has it become from numbers, that the 
same devices which may, perhaps, be found to give 
protection farther north, will not apply here. 
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Nothing yet seems to be of any value, except pla- 
cing the hive upon the groun!—the hives being 
made very tight, and the entrance of the bees being 
as low as possible. 


From the Cultivator. 


WHEAT CULTURE. 

At one of the weekly agricultural meetings held 
during the past winter, the subject of discussion 
was the culture of wheat. Mr. McVgean, member 
of the Assembly from Monroe county, made some 
very interesting and valuable remarks, which, at 
our request, he has furnished us for publication. 

In offering a few remarks, said Mr. McVean, on 
the cultivation of wheat, | deem it most proper,— 
deferring the minor details of special cultivation, 
manures, diseases, an] different varieties,—to intro- 
duce the subject by an exposition of the general 
principfes and circumstances of soil, natural adapta- 
tion and climate, which will ever control the produc- 
tion of this most important crop. 

An examination of the gevlogical mip of the 
state, will at once and most readily indicate to the 
intelligent observer, what portions of the state are 
most naturally adapted to wheat. 

First in value, and occupying a large surface, is 
the Onondaga salt group. The rocks of this group 
are sometinies denominated the gypseous limestone, 
or shales ; connected with which, are the plaster 
quarries, the water limes, and the salines of the state. 
This group, as a whole, embraces the most natural 
and enduring wheat soil of the state. It includes, 
and extends from Grand Island eastward, narrowing 
to a point in the county of Scoharie. Its soil is 
composed of diluvial swells, chiefly resulting from 
and based upon the limestone—a subsoil, s:scepti- 
ble of fertility at any depth, and which, with the 
substratum ef lime-rock, is adapted to absorb the 
superabundant moisture. Ilard water, a prevalent 
growth of oak timber, also upon much of its south- 
ern line a comparative absence of vegetable accu- 
mulation, and often of timber, consequent upon the 
annual burning of its natural product, the opening 
grass, characterize this group. With a surface at 
once beautiful and accessible. few portions of the 
state presented amore unprolising appearance of 
soil to the first settler. Its unsurpassed and perma- 
nent value has been demonstrated by time and ex- 
perience, and it is dne to the mineral character of 
its soil, and the fertility and adaptation of the sub- 
soil. 

Although I have dwelt on this group more at 
large, because of its natural peculiarties, I am far 
from claiming for it exclusive natural adaptation to 
wheat; and only mean to say that it is more gener- 
ally and permanently so adapted than any other, as 
a whole—that as a whole it is more certain ard endur- 
ing; and better resists every unfavorable vicissitude 
of season, climate, or cefective cultivation ; and 
that under centinued cultivation, there has been lit- 
tle if any falling off. in its annual product of wheat 
except when managed with great imprudence. 

I am aware that there are large portions of supe- 
rior wheat soil embraced in the collatteral geologi- 
eal groups, very much of which is but little, if at 
all, inferior to the above in natural adaptation to 
wheat. 

Of these, extending north to lake Ontario, are 
the Niagara, Clinton and Medina groups; an to- 
wards the scuth, the Helderberg, Hamilton, and of 
the Chemung group, wore or less of the northern 
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portion, according t» the extent of the northern ling 
drift; for it is an important fact that the diluvial 
current from the north, has conveyed and iatermix- 
ed beneficially, the rock o* each of these groups 
with all the others : conveying the fertilizing lime 
far south of the actual existence of the roc, in place. 
These various groups contain collectively a very 
large portion, perhaps one-fourth, and the most val- 
able suil of the state. 

When the important question arises, where have 
eccurred, and to what causes are due, the evident 
and conceded diminution of the wheat crop of the 
state? It will be found that it has occurred chietly, 
in the last mentioned groups; and generally in the 
ratio of their distance from the first; owing, in some 
instances, to the deficiency of lime, deficient miner- 
al qualities, and excess of vegetable matter and hu- 
mus in the soil; very frequently to the too level and 
wet surface; but more specially and injuriously, to 
the tenacity and imperfection of the subsoil; resist- 
ing the escape of the supcrabundant moisture, where- 
by large surfaces are often supersaturated with wa- 
ter; inducing winter kill, debility, and various dis- 
eases of the plant, especially under the action of sud- 
den and extreme frost, or heat and drouth. Collec- 
tively, these results become more manifest and inju- 
rious as the soil has been retained under long con- 
tinued cultivation, so that only in the most favora- 
ble seasons cana full crop be realized in much of 
these soils: and in these have occurred the principal 
falling off in the wheat product of the State. 

As there are large portions of soil thus cireum- 
stanced, in the wheat recion of the State, and esne- 
cially in the last named groups, it follows, if the 
premises are correct, that in no way can the area of 
wheat growing be so advantageously extenled, and 
in no way can capital an! means be so profitably ap- 
plied, as in improving and adapting these lands, by 
open and thorough draining, where the mineral qual- 
ities of the soil are in other respects prope. It is 
an indisputable fact, that very large surfaces under 
enltivation, scarcely yield a remunerating return, 
from the causes here indicate. 

In further illustration, and in order to a more com- 
prehensive view of the whole subject as connected 
with the above general principles, [ desire to remark 
briefly upon the influence of climate upon the pro 
duction of wheat, as I am not aware that the impor- 
tance of the subject is generally appreciated. 

Perhaps there is not on earth a better wheat soil, 
than is to be found in New York; so far as the nat- 
ural capability of the soil is concerned ; and yet it is 
only when the most favorable circumstances of sea- 
son and temperature combine with a proper condit- 
ion of the soil, that we obtain products anproaching 
those of Great Britain, from lands under no better 
cultivation, and in‘erior in natural adaptation to ours. 
The cause of this is to be found in the excessive 
character of our climate. Our growing crop has to 
surmount the extreme severity of our winter, and the 
more injurious and frequent spring frosts, acting up- 
en a wet surface, producing what is called winter 
kill. The succeeding heat and drouth, acting with 
sudden change on the same wet surface, upon a plant 
flourishing only in a dry soil, and naturally incapab!e 
of resisting these adverse conditions. And finally. 
encomntering the excessive heats of summer, (ofter 
in connection with moistore,) stimulating the rlint 
to premature and diseased ripeness, Or, if the foliage 
is very dense, enfecbling and lodging it so that the 
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frequent occurrence, that the crop is heavier than can be 
carried to profitmb'e matur-ty, uuder the influence of our 
climate ; and practical firmers Lave long since learned that 
crops of a medium weight are zencrally the most protitable, 

These influences of climate apply not only to th’s State, 
but with more or lees mjurious force, toail the U States, 
and im one extreme or the other of heat or cold: and itig 
probable, that in the south western S.ates of the Union, 
the cultivation of the wheat is limited, more by the infle. 
ence of climate, than by imperfections of soil. 

In accordance with the above principles, and for the rea. 
son assigned, it will be always practicable i+ equal, ore. 
ven inferior conditions of the soil. to raise heavier crops, 
where the climate is more temperate and uniform; for the 
renson, in addition to those stated, that the erop occupies 
the soil a much longer time in arriving at maturity, and ig 
also less subject to the adverse vicissitudes and influences 
alluded to. This believed w be the case in some paris of 
Europe and in Great Briinin, in which last, the crop gen- 
erally occupies the soil, in a growing state, excluding the 
fall and winter, from the first of Murch to the middle of 
Angust: but doubtless its insular position has a favorable 
influence. In such climates also, it is more practicable, 
for the same reasons, to carry down the cultivation of 
wheat, to soils of inferior natural adaptation. 

As the influence of climate is a fixed condition. and lit- 
tle subject to human agen y, our alternative is to adapt 
our soil to the climate: aud this we may do, chiefly. by 
laying the land dry, and obviating ona large extent of our 
soil, the injurious effects of superabundant moisture, 

In clearing new land, the importance and economy of 
obiaining, or even planting, at proper intervals, narrow 
belts of timber, as protection against the winter winda, still 
engage the attention of practical men. The white onk, 
which retains its leaves through :le winter, is admirably 
| suited for this purpose, and indigenous to the soil. 

In continuation, it may be remarked, that the winter 
frost, and the heat and drouth of our summers, while of. 
fering super:or advantages for cultivating and subduing the 
fallows, affect injuriously at the same time the growing 
crop, especially in wet and heavy soils; urging their drai- 
nage also from the consderation that they are afterwards 
more easily and sensonably tilled, and more productive of 
all other crops as well as wheat. 

The additional conclusions resulting from these gereral 
views and orinciples, are..that the first requisite, in the 
cultivation of wheat, is to be obtain a gond soil. .thata 
good soil is one that nhounds in lime, is c'ean and dry, 
and right in the mixture and quolity of its mineral mater, 
including fertility and absorbent qualities of the subaoil.. 
that a soil containing vegetable fibre or humue in excess 
produces much straw and Lttle grein, and that consequent 
ty alluvial soi!s are not well adapted to wheat except when 
naturally ove:laid by a proper mixture of the neighboring 
upland minerals, . that there is much unprofitable applica- 
tion of labor and capital, because of noncontormity to the 
natural Inws of soil and climate... that the cultivation of 
wheat may be profitubly continued or extended on large 
portions of our land, by adapting the sil to the climate, 
and thus to the culivation of wheat, on lands that are 
too level or wet. provided the mineral qualities of the soil 
are proper in other respects. 

I would finaliy offer the suggest‘on to practical men, that 
as good wheat soils are well adapted to the production of 
nutritious pasturage, it will he found moat protitable at the 
relative prices of products and Inbor, to renovate the soil 
to a greater extent than is now practiced, by rendering 
pasturage accessary to the cultivation of wheat. in prefer: 
ence to costly or artificial manures, beyond a judicious e& 
conomy and application of those that acenmulate on the 
farm; and that lands not natural to wheat will be most pro- 
fitably applied to other crops. 





New Porators, rvived by Mr. St tson, of Hanfort's 
Landing, were in market on the 27:b June: good, cun- 
sidering the seusen. 

Werns.--Let not one grow. All snvrions vegetation 
is injurious alike to the growing crop and thesoil. It costs 





grain is deficient in proportion to the straw. Itisa 


more to meture one rank pig weed, than it does to ripen 
three times its weight of corn or any other grain. 
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been tolerable ; bnt we have not seen one much 
—< more than half ripe. 

é . ae The “ Bigarreau de Mai,” were sold by Mr. Zera 

OE Ra eS Burr, of Peiintcn, en the 10th of June, at six dollars 

hte aS ; per bushel. Las year, he tol us, he gathered them 
HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT | ten days sooner. This is a valuable early variety. 


BY P. BARRY. 
STRAWBERRIES. 

Though strawberries cannot be considered among 
the indispensilles of life, they are, in our opinion, one 
of the gieatest dururies that the bountiful carth pro- 
duces. They a.e a cheap luxury too, and that isa 
great point, now-a-days. Every family, possessed 
of ever so smalla piece of ground, may sit down 
daily, during six or eight weeks, to a dish of delicious 
strawberiies. A bed of 12 feet square will, if prop- 
erly taken care of yield a moderate family supply. 

The market of Rochester is but poorly supplied. 
We have no regular market-growers, as there are, 
and should be in the neighborhood cf cities with 
such a large, and withal, so refined a population as 
that of Rochester. About the time that good qual- 
ity fruit should have been abundant in the market, 
we saw miserable, small, insipid things sol:| for fifty 
cents per quart. Our “Ice cream saloons” and re- 
freshment houses will give you enough to remind 
you of strawberries for a shilling, sufficient to taste 
of for two shillings. To be sure they give you a 
sprinkling of cream and sugar, and a spoon to eat 
them with! Now, this should not be so. Straw- 
berries should be as plenty here as in any other place. 
We have as good soil for raising them as the sun 
ever shone on. We know by experience that our 
climate is suitable, for we grow here in the gardens 
of the city of Rochester and vicinity and throughout 
tue whole country wherever pains have been taken, 
as good strawberries, as large and as fine flavored as 
we have ever seen elsewhere. Then why should we 
not have an abundant supply of them? Only think 
of the people of Cincinnati: What quantities they 
consume, Their market is not supplied by the pint 
or quart, but by the fon! Growers there, some of 
them, cultivate 50 to 100 acres; the price varies from 
six pence toa shilling per quart, and this is ample 
remuneration. We think there isa good chance for 
a profitable speculation in this business, in the vi- 
cinity of Rochester. 

The proper time for making strawberry planta- 
tions isin August. Procure good, strong, well root- 
ed plants, of the very best kinds; plant them ina 
suitable, rich. well prepared soil, and you will have 
a crop of fruit the following season. 

Last year we planted Hovey’s Scedlings the latter 
part of August. This scason we have gathered a 
crop of beautiful fruit, some of them measuring 4 to 
5 inches in circumference. These do better when 
planted with scme prelific variety, such as Kep’s 
Seedling. Ours were planted apart from any other, 
and the crop is smaller, not over one-third of whut 
it otherwise would have been. This is owing to 
some defect in the fertelizing organs of the flower. 

We will give some directions in our next numer, 
to aid those who design making plantations. 


CHERRIES. 
Every year increases the number of good cherries, 
and consequently decreases the number of poor on's 
in our market. So far, this season, the supply has 





Kenrick says it was imported by Col. Wilder, of 
Boston, from France, from the Messrs. Baumann, of 
Bolwiller, being the very earliest variety known to 
them. 

Davenport's Early Black, is another valuable 
early variety. The fruit is large, of a dark glossy, 
purple color at maturity. The flesh firm and fine 
flavored, and of a pleasant sub-acid. We have it 
bearing in our own grounds, and can recommend it 
as one of the best and most productive early cherries. 
It ripens, in ordinary seasons, from the 10th to the 
15th of June. 

Nupoleon Bigarreau.—This is decidedly one of 
the largest and finest cherries known tous. It is 
heart-shaped, pale yellow color in the shade, bright 
mottled red on the sunny sile, flesh white, firm, jui- 
cy, sweet and agreeable flavor. It may be used a 
ereat length of time: is not liable to crack or decay 
like many of the softer sorts. The tree is a vigor- 
ous and beautiful grower, and bears early and most 
abundantiy. We have counted two dozen large, 
beautiful, perfect fruit on a portion of a limb four 
inches long. 


TOBACCO A REMEDY FOR THE PEACH 
WORM. 

A lady correspondent of the “Ohio Culrivator” 
says, “I once knew a tobacconist whose pe&ch trees 
lived to a good old age, free from worm or disease, 
All he did was to tie a good bundle of tobacco stems 
at the crotch of each tree. The rain did the rest, 
and made a solution strong enough to prevent the 
worm from doing mischief.” 

‘l here are so many nostrums recommended of late 
for vegetable as well an human diseases, that we feel 
it necessary to exercise a good deal of caution be- 
fore recommending any. But as this comes from a 
lady. and a most enterprizing one tov, judging from 
her writings, and as it incurs little or no risk or ex- 
pense, we think it might be well for those who are 
troubied with the peach worm to give it a trial. 

We might as well tention here, for the satisfac- 
tien of Mr. Bateham’s friends who may not sce his 
paper, that he is alrealy immersed in the good gra- 
ces of the ladies of Ohio. His paper abounds with 
the'r writings on the various to;ics connected with 
agriculture, horticulture and domestic economy. 

We may safely say that Mr. B, nas already enlist- 
ed more female talent in his assistance than the old- 
est paper in the country can boast of. Really, there 
are some noble, manly ladies in Ohio. 

One “R« sella,” however, seems to take the deep- 
est personal interest in Mr. B. He saye her senti- 
ments reach his pocket if not his heart. She says, 
“Now, girls! I propose th t we all set about this 
work at once, and make a special effort, and at the 
end of the year let us s e which of us will procure 
the largest number of subscribers, as a New Year’s 
present for the (editor) bachelor.” This she thinks 
will “ gladden his cold heart, and enable him to en- 
gage the promised Assistant, to take churge of the 
Ladies’ Department.” 

Can there be a doubt of Mr. B:teham’s most tri- 
umphant success, where there are such ladies mani- 
festing publicly such a spirit as this? We should 
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say most emphatically, No! If we could allow our- 
selves tor a Moment to envy any mortal man his lot, 
we would envy our iriend Bateham. But we dare 
not; and can only say, that we rejoice heartily at th 
success he has hithertu enjoyed and the brilliancy of 
his future prospects. 
FLOWERING SIIRUBS, PLANTS, ke. 

The following notices were prepared for the June 
number, but were unavaidably crowded out. We 
would have added some more notices of fine flowering 
shrubs and plants, and of some splendid roses of re- 
cent introduction ; but space will not permit. The 
rose, in the floral world, has been the grand object 
of admiration during the month of June. We have 
been enraptured with its beauty: but June is now 
gone, and with it the glory of its roses. 

Snowballs and Lilacs, are common, well known, 
but nevertheless beautifui shrubs; and have by their 
lavish profusion of flowers rendered the shrubbery 
quite gaudy for some time past. Of the latter there 
are several species of the easiest culture, growing 
rapidly in any soil. Searlet ones, quite a rarity 
were soll to our citizens last spring, (1844,) by a 
Frenchman, to which we have alluded in another 
place; but we have heard nothing of them. We 
“ guess” he was joking. 

Vinurnum Lantana —This is a beautiful, erect 
growing shrub, and attains a pretty large size. It 
has just shed its blossoms, which were very orna- 
mental through the early part of May. The flow- 
ers are white, and produced in large umbrels on the 
enls of the branches. ‘The foli:ge is fine, dark 
green on.the surtace, and white underneath. 

Spimza Crenata, or Hawthorn leaved Spirea.— 
This is a beautiful, white flowering shrub, of small 
size. The flowers, in large clusters. cover the bran- 
ci: the whole length. The foliage is pretty, and 
the flowers remain longer than those of any other 
shrubs. It is now, and has been for two weeks or 
more past, a beautiful object. It should be in every 
shrubbery. The spirea genus comprises many -and- 
som2 species, both shrubby and herbaceous. A 
large number will show their blossoms in a week or 
so, and we will refer to them hereafter. 

Peonrrs.—This splendid genus, both herbaceous 
an] woody, of what are called T'ree P.eonies, are in 
fall splendor, Their gaudy, diversified flowers, and 
their easiness of culture, (for they will flourish in 
any common garden soil,) renjer them general fa- 
vorites. We have over twenty-five splendid species 
and yaricties, both single anJ double. These are all 
that our space will allow us to mention at present. 

LIVE HEDGES. 

N : feature in a landscape, in our opinion, is more 
pleasing to the eye than live hedges or fences.— 
They at once convey the idea of beauty, utility, and 
duration—three points that should never be forgot- 
ten in const ucting fences of any kind. As yet, our 
American landscape cannot boast of such ornaments, 
to any extent worth mentioning, not even in the 
highest cultivated and oldest settle1 portions of the 
country. The idea that the English hawthorn only, 
was suitable, has prevented many from attempting 
to make torn hedges. This, however, »s experi- 
ence has shown, is highly erronerous. The Amer- 
ican varicties will answer every purpose, and we 
think the time is come when American farmers, at 
least a large portion of them, throughout the older 
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states, have taste enough and means enough to 
introduce live hedges around, and in the vicinity of 
their dwellings, and most conspicuous yaits of their 
premises, 

The following extract from the “ Gardeners’ 
Chronicle” gives simple directions, which will ena- 
ble every man or boy to raise thorn hedges in the 
cheapest manner. Seeds may be ea-ily obtained 
within a few rods of every man’s dwelling. Those 
who wish te avoid the trouble of ra‘sing the plants 
from seed, can procure them at a low price in the 
nurseries. The writer of the following paper, it 
appears, traveled in this country in 1843, and pre- 
sented this, with other remarks, to the Botanical 
Society of Edinburgh. 


Raistsa Tuorn Hepoes From Seep.—The fruit should 
be gathered about the end of October, care being taken 
10 keep the seeds of the luxurient growing sorts sepa- 
ate from those of the dwarfer kiuds, A pit should be 
orepared about 14 feet deep, into which the fruit is to 
be put with a mixture of earth or sand. Is should be 
turned several times during the season, and if dry. a 
little water may be adled; one or two inches of: soil 
being a sufficient covering to insure the decamposition 
f the pulp. During the following October, a pivce of 
oud groand should be prepared. and the seed sown as it is 
taken from the pit, pretty thick in drills about one foot 
listant from each other, or in beds three feet wide. In 
the succeeding spring the plants will begin to appear; at 
which time, and throughout the season, they must b= kept 
clear of weeds. If properly attended to, the seedlings will 
attain a height of from six inches to twelve inches, the first 
year. The following spring the strongest plants may be 
‘ither transplanted into drilis, or placed where they are in- 
teuted to remaia as a permanent fence. The smaller ones 
should be left: in the seed-drills or beds for another year, 
whea they may be treated in the same manner. In form- 
ing a live fence, the ground ought to be prepared as soon as 
the snow disappears, by making a trench about two feet 
broad, and a spade in depth. Along the centre of this 
trench the voung plants should be put about s'x or eizht 
inches apart, and afterwards well watered and firmly trod. 
len ia. Care should be taken to protect the young p!ants 
from cattle, and to keep them clear of weeds. The second 
year after planting, the therns should be headed down to 
within six or ten inches of the ground. and each year aftere 
wards switched up on both sides to a centre ridge, so as to 
produce the shape generally termed sow-backed; hedges 
trained in this form, being leas liable 10 be destroyed by 
s10W resting upon them, than when cut flat at the top."— 
If the method here recommended be properly attended to, 
Mr. M’Nab has not the least hesitation in saying that an 
xcelent hedge of native thern may be acquired five or six 
years after planting At several plices he saw the indige- 
nons thorns employed asa fence: at least, they had been 
planted with that intention, and had attained a considerable 
height, but from want of proper attention to pruning and 
weeding, they were so slender, that easv access might be 
obtained between each stem. From such instances of mis- 
management, au errancous opinion seems generally to pre- 
vail that hedzes will not succeed in America. But,” he 
very properly remarked, ‘if newly-planted hedzes in Brit- 
ain were equally neglected, there ean be no doubt thut they 
would soou degenerate, and become no better than those 
which I observed in the United States and Canada.’ 








Green Peas.—The first in market this season, 
that we hear of, were sold on the 7th of June, at 
#3 00 per bushel, raised by Mr. Budd, of Greece. 
On the 15th the supply was pretty good, at 4s. to 
6s. per bushel. 

The supply of other vegetables has, so far, been 
very inferior, owing to the severe, untimely frosts 
n the last of May, as well as the extraordinary va- 





riableness of the weather up to the present time. 
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Tue eae, Crops, Fruit, heen Gus ex- 
treme has suceeded anther with won lerful regu- 
larity, up to the present time. When we have had 
ahot cay, the night, asa gener.1 thing, has been 
chilly cold. The consequence is, fruits mature 
slowly, and are greatly deficient in flavor and 
sweetness. 

On the 30th of May we had a severe, killing frost 
—most kinds of garden vegetables, grape vines, &c. 
were cut down. Still, we escaped comparativ: ly | 
safe, in our vicinity, and for several miles back from | 
like Onterio. We happened to be in Batavia on t! no 
morning after the frost, and there the entire crop 
vas destroyed: and so it was, we have been inform- | 





e/, through a considerable portion of the state west | 


an! southwest of our county. 

Taking the whole country, on an average, the 
fruit crop wil be very light, and prices undoubtedly 
high. This shoud intuce people to exercise great 
care over what they have. 


ApoLocy.—Our two or three paragraphs in the 
last number of the Farmer, were elegantly inter- 
spersed with blunders. Locust, for instance, was 
put “ Locus,” “ your” instead of our; and in one or 
two places, for instance, at the close of the remarks 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TURNIP SEED. 
\ HITE FLAT NORFOLK, for moist lands; 
RED ROUND, or RED TOP. for dry land; 
LARGE SCOTCH YELLOW, for feeding Stock; 
WHITE GLOBE: and oth r varieties. 
For sale at the Rochester Seed Store, Front-street, by 


B. F. SMITE & co. 


sToc K E xem. ANGE— CATTLE, &c. 


TMHE SUBSCRIBER has on hand a choice col 
lection of impre ved thovough-bred cattle, embra 
cing, already, superior specimens ef the Siort- ~ Sin Dur 
ham and the Heretord, and a sample of the Holderness 
&e., and he intends adding to his stock so as to be able to 
supply farmers and breeders in Western New York, Ca 
anda, or the Western States, who may wish to purchase 
Buils, Cows, Young Stock, Sheep. &c., of the best breeds 
and most improved varictics, at reasonable prices. His de- 
sign is, to establish a sort of Depot, or Stock Exchange, 
where orders can be supplied for any of the improved 
breeds of Thorough-bred, and for superior Grade ani- 
mals, and where these whe have choice stock of thia cha- 
racter for salacaun find a market for them, on commission 
or otherwise. 
Rererences.—Fditor of the ‘Genesee Farmer,” L. B. 
Langworthy, Esq.. and T. Weddle, Esq., Rochester. 
Hon, Kk. Corning, C. N. Bement, Esq , and Editors of the 





on “Caterpillars,” the meaning of a whole clause 
is perverted or completely obscured. 

Unpretending as we are in the way of writing, 
we nevertheless feel anxious to have our orthogra- 
phy correct, and our meaning clear. We have sel- 
dom an opportunity of reading the proef 
cles, leaving that with the publishers; they, we pre- 
sume, were too much engaged to bestow proper | 
attention in the case alluded to. P. B. 





A Prowine Matcu was held at Geneseo on the 28th 
ult. The premiums were awarded in the Court Room, 
after which Hon, Daniel Lee, of 
crowded audience with an eloquent and appropriate ad- 
dress upon subjects connected with the progress of knowl- 
edge in scientific Agriculture. 


If any person wishes to know who and what 
Danicl Lee is, they should read his report on Agri- | 
culture made to the last Legislature. Every line | 
and word of that report is as valuable as good sense 
and truth could make it. A happy day woxld it be 
for the laboring classes, if the truths which it con- 
tains were understood as they ought to be. —Syra- 
cuse Staudurd, 

Grex. Rawson Harmon, of Ww heatland, in this 
county, passed through the city this morning, on a 
visit to the wheat-growing regions of Eastern Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland and Virginia. It is his design to 
be present at the harvest in those sections, to ob- 
serve the species of the grain, and to collect such 
information as may beneficially aid the culture of | 
that great staple of the Genesee Country. Gen. 
Harmon has devoted very rreat attention to the sub- | 
ject, and his name is well known thronghout the | 
country in connexion with it. He has made trial cn | 
his execllent and well cultivated farm, of a great 
number of varieties of wheat and has brought the 
cultivation of them to great perfection.— Rochester 
Daily American, June 17. 








Goop price ror Apptes.—Mr. A. B. Ranalie, 
of Farmington, Ontario co., sold Golden Russets, 
in this city, on the 20th June, for $3.50 per barrel. 


of our arti- | 


Buflalo, delighted the | 


E. Mack, Ithaca: J.S 
| worth, Esq, Geneseo; Judge Leland, Steuben county; 
Hon. D. Lee, Buffalo; Hon. J. MeCollum, and W. Par- 
sons, E<q., Lockport; M. B. Batehaum, Esq., Editor of the 
| Ohio Cultivator, Columbus, O. 
| The subseriber may be found on his farm, near the S.W. 
| corner of the city of Rochester, on Genesee-strert, (about 
| half a mile south of Bull’s Head; ) or orders may be left 
at the office of the Genesee Farme: T. H. HYATT. 
Elmwood, Rochester, May, 1345 


Cultivator, Albany; Hon. 5. Wads- 


P.S. Two thorongh-bred BULLS, of the Hereford and 
Improved Durinm Short-horn breeds.) are kept at the 
above place, for the accommodation of those wishing to 
improve their stock, 


| 
' 
} 
| 
| 


on hand, such as Farmers and Millers will want; and shall 
be glad to exhibit them for sale at less prices than they have ever 
| been sold in Western New York. 
To be found at the well known Hardware Store of E. Watts, 
orner of Exe ar and Buffalu-streets. 


March 1, We45 JAMES H.W. 1TTS. 


AGRICUL TURAL AND HORTICULTUR AL 
BOOKS, 
| Just received and for sale at the Rochester Seed Store, Front-atreet. 
| se American Poulterer’s Comranion ; by C. N. Bement, 
The New American Orchardist, with an Appendix; by Wm 
Kenrick. 
The New American Gardener; by Thomas G. Fessenden, 
Rlacklock’s Treatixe on Sheep. 
Cobbett's American Gardeuer. 
| Dana’s Muck Maaual. The Complete Florist. 
Every Lady her own Flower Gardeuer. 
| Dr. Smith's Essay on the Cultivation of Bees, 


| DUNN & TAYLOR'S PREMIUM SCYTHES, 
| Maxvuracterep ny TAYLOR, HITCHCOCK, & CO, 
NORTH WAYNE, ME. 


Tee > satisfaction which these SCY TILES have hitherto given, as 
| superior cutters, has induc ed the Manufacturers to offer them 
| for sale in many places where they have not before been known; 
believing that these who use them will continue to call for them, 

| from vear to year. 

N.B. All Seythes warranted good to cut, and free from injurious 
| flaws: if anv should prove bad, others will be give nin exchange. 
? For sale at the Agricultural Depot, adjoining the Seed Seo, 


Front-street, Rechester. B. F. SMITH & Co. 


BE’? «HIVES. 
ARK'S NIAGARA BEE-HIVE, for «ale at the Agricultural 
D+:-ot, adjoining the Rochester Seed Store, New Brick Block, 
Front-street- R. F. SMITH & CO. 


| PPAGS! BAGS! BAGS !—1 have a large stock of GRAIN BAGS 
| 
| 
le 





Grane. —For sale @ at ‘the Rochester Seed Store. 
B. F. SMITH & CO. 
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Neteorolozieal evertion. 

MADE AT ROCHESTER, SEVEN MILES FRoOM LAKE ONTARIO, 
BY L. WeTHERELL. 

JouRNAL oF THE WEATHER FOR SURE, 1845. 
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Max. (June 8) ther. 83 deg.; do (May 31) bar. 29.82 in 
Min. (May 30) “ 33 deg.; do (June 12) “ 29.25 in. 


REMARKS. 

Range of ther. for the month, 55 deg.; do. of the barometer, .57 in. 

Aggregst of the rain-gauge for ~ month, 3.08 inches. 

Prevailog van. foc the month, N.V 

The mean temperature of May q Hy 78 deg. 

o May, 1844 58.65 deg. 

Vegetation is about ten days later than last season. Cherries ripe 
last year, June tst; this year, June 11th. 

The extremes of heat and cold have been very great this season. 
From the 1th to the I4th of May, ther. ranged, at one o'clock 
P.M., from &2 to 87 deg. ; on the 30th, it was down to 33 deg., anda 
killing frost. A little frost near the city on the 17th of June. 








ARMING TOOLS—For saie by B. P. SMITH & CO., Seed 
Store, Front-street— 
GRASS SCYTHES & SN ATHS, 
GRAIN CRADLES, 
HAY FORKS, HORSE RAKES, 
QUINEBAUG SCYTHE STONES, (the beet) 
ONE AND TWO HORSE CULTIVATORS, 
RAKES, HOES, SHOVELS, &c., &c. 
Julv 1 
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MARKETS, CROPS, &c. 

Wheat ic selling in this market at 94 to 95 cents. Western is 
worth io Buffalo from &5 to 86 cents. In Ohio all crops have suffer- 
ed exceedingly from protracted dry ‘veather. The surplus of wheat, 
corn, flour, and pork to be sent to market from that great agric™]- 
tural State will be much less this fall and the coming spring, than 
usual. In Michigan, Northern Indiana, Llinois, and in Wisconsin, 
the crop of wheat will be larger than usual, by reason, not of a pro- 
lific yield, but from the circumetance that more acres have been 
sown to wheat than in the preceding years. In Western New York 
the crop of wheat is about a fair average. 

Wool is wor... ‘n Rochester, from 25 to 34 cents per Ib. The 
quantity to arrive in Selo from the West, this season, will great- 
ly exceed that of last year, Wasa it was less than 3,000,000 pounds. 
They have commenced the manufacture of woollen gouds in West- 
ern Michigaw and Illinois, in factories which will consume more or 
less of the clip just taken off. 

BOSTON WOOL MARKET—June 20, 1845. 

Duty—The value whereof at place of exportation shall not exceed 
7 cents per Ib., 5 per cent. ad val. All whereof the value exceeds 7c, 
per Ib., 40 per cent. ad val. and 3 cents per Ib. 

There has been but a limited business done in this article during 
the past week as the manufacturers buy sparingly. 

Prime or Saxony Fleeces, washed, 40 to 43c. per !bh—American full 
blood do., 37 to 38—Do. § do., 35 to 36—Do. $ do., 32 to 33—4 and 
common do., 30 to 31—Smyrna sheep, washed, 20 to 22—Do., un- 
washed, 10 to 15—Bengasi du. 6 to 12—Saxony, clean, 00—Buenos 
Ayres, unpicked, 7 to 10—Do. do., picked, 10 to 14—Sup. Northern 
pulled Lamb, 36 to 35—Nov. 1 do. do. do., 34 to 35—No 2 do. do. do., 
23 to 25—No.3 do. do. do., 14 to 17. 

Export of produce from the port of New York, from the Ist tu the 
234 of June—23,784 bbls. flour; 5,441 do. beef; 4,607 do. pork; 
5,690 bush. corn ; 2,456 kegs of lard. 


ROCHESTER PRODUCE MARKET. 





Wheat, 9) a 95 Hay, ton, $750 8 00| Eggs, doz. 8 9 
Corn, 37} a 40) Wood,cord, 2 00 2 50, Poultry, Ib. 5 6 
Barley, 30 = 40'Salt, bbl, 1 13, Tallow, 

Oats, al” 2 Hams, !b., 5 6; Hops, 10 11 
Flour, (ret.) 5}Pork, bbl. 10 00, Weol, 25 32 
Beans, 75 : ool “ ewt, 3 25 3 75) Sheep Skins, 50 75 
Apples, 33 50\Beef, “ 3 00 3 56|GreenH’ds,Ib.3 7 
Potatoes, 18 2 Lard, Ib., 5 6| Dry Hides, 6 
Cloverseed, 4 00 4 50 Butter, 8 12) Calfskins,egr'n.5 4 
Timothy, 1 1 25\Cheese,cwt.4 00 6 50: June 30. 








IMPORTANT TO FARMERS. 
ROGERS’ SPRING-STEEL CULTIVATOR TEETH. 


HE Subscriber has made arrangements with the Manufactu- 
rers of this superior agricultural instrument for a supply, and 
will keep them constuntly for sale at 69, Exchange-street, opp: site 
the Rochester House. 
The following Certificates have been kindly volunteered by those 
who have used the Teeth. 
Rochester, June 13, 1845, A.C. WILSON. 
“ Having used Rogers’ improved Steel Cultivator Teeth, we have 
no hesitation in saying, that we believe them to be a great improve- 
ment for preparing fallow grounds. We feel confids nt, that with 
the Improved Cultivator we can prepare our ground for wheat bet- 
ter,and with one-fourth less expense than with the Plow and Har- 
row, in the old way. With the Cultivator, we plow our ground but 
once, harrow it lengthwise of the furrows once, with a sharp fine 
harrow, and then put on the Cultivator, having no further use for 
either plow or harrow. We find, by the use of the Cultivator that 
we are enabled to destroy the blue grass, which has been so injuri- 
ous to our wheat crop, and which could not be killed by plowing, 
and are enabled to get more Lenefit from our clover by letting it get 
a larger growth before plowing, and having it remain under, until it 
has rotted. 


Sylvanus Fisk, Stafford. Samuel March, Stafford. 


Harry Lathrop, do. John Thwing, Le Roy. 
Noah Randall, do. W. P. Benham, Byron. 
German Lathrop, do. B. F. Cash, Le Roy. 
Clark Daniels, do. O. Rassit, Bergen. 

L. A. Baker, do. Reuben Cash, Le Roy. 
J. R. Moss, do. Russell Kellogg, Stafford. 
I. N. Moss, do. Jacob Bushman, Byron. 


Erastus Cash, South Byron. Warren C. Rawiey, S.Byron- 
jae <a 





UCK WHEAT FOR SEED—100 Bushels for sale at the Ro- 
chester Seed Store, Front-street, by 


July 1 B- F. SMITH & CO. 











E. SHEPARD, PRINTER, 203 STATR-ST., ROCHESTER. 





cau 


£9, 


pla 


